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From Gadget Video to Agit Video: 


Some Notes on 
Four Recent Video Works 


By Benjamin H. D. Buchloh 


T he usage of video technology in 
artistic practice since the mid six- 
ties has undergone rapid and drastic 
changes. This makes it a particularly 
significant topic for the study of the 
shifts to which art in general has been 
subjected since the conclusion of post- 
Minimal and Conceptual art, the con- 
text within which video production 
established itself firmly as a valid prac- 
tice of representation-production. These 
changes concern not only the affiliations 
of art practice with other discourses 
(film, television, advertising) but also 
the conditions of its institutional con- 
tainment (video’s implicit and explicit 
claim to lead the way out of the vicious 
circle of gallery and museum institution 
straight into the mythical public sphere 
of broadcast television) as well as its 
audience relationship (opening and 
broadening audiences, addressing very 
specific audiences at the site and the 
moment of their conditions and needs). 
As in the first instances of the usages 
of film technology by artists (Léger, 
Man Ray, Moholy-Nagy), video tech- 
nology was originally employed by art- 
ists parallel to their continuing work in 
painting and sculpture or conceptual 
practices (for example, such major video 
artists of the sixties as Vito Acconci, 
Dan Graham, Bruce Nauman, and 
Lawrence Weiner). Since then, how- 
ever, the usage of video technology has 
become the central production tool for a 
younger generation of artists, many of 
whom have had no background in the 
traditional academic disciplines of art at 
all but come directly out of film- and 
television studies or other fields such as 
the dramatic arts or even architecture. 
Therefore, video artists have generally 
maintained an uneasy relationship with 
the institutions of reception and distri- 


bution of the high-art avant-garde—the 
museum and the gallery—and an even 
uneasier one with the customers of this 
distribution system, the private collec- 
tors. It seems that many of the poten- 
tially most progressive features of the 
medium have by now turned out to be a 
trap for the artists who find themselves 
caught between the vigorous reaffirma- 
tion of traditional values and techniques 
in the worlds of high-art and institu- 
tional television and an attitude of 
increasing certainty that culture, con- 
sumption, and ideology are congruent. 

Although recent developments in the 
art world have proven the optimistic 
assumptions of the video artists of the 
late sixties and early seventies wrong on 
each account and have thus effectively 
transformed their claims into myths, it 
still seems necessary to recall these 
claims that were once made for video 
technology and its usage in order to 
recognize the industrial pressures that 
video art has faced since then. First, it 
appeared at the time that video technol- 
ogy would be a powerful weapon to 
assist language, photography, and film 
in the gradual dismantling of the tradi- 
tional modes of cultural production, 
breaking down their hegemony and false 
claim for an organic and auratic aes- 
thetic quality, dismantling the domi- 
nance of the fetishizing practices of 
painting and sculpture. 

The second assumption was that elec- 
tronically generated iconic imagery not 
only would replace the inherently retro- 
grade aesthetics of a craft-and-skill- 
oriented production with its implied 
exclusivity and elitist domination of the 
field of culture but would also—by the 
mere fact of its technology—establish a 
relationship with the dominant and 
dominating practice of mass culture, 


television, and thus reach new au- 
diences. The promise of video technol- 
ogy seemed to be a progressive transfor- 
mation both of the traditional fetishistic 
production and reception apparatus of 
the high-art institution and of the quasi- 
totalitarian conditions of the conscious- 
ness industry in television, advertising, 
and movie production. This promise 
continued the legacy of modernism’s 
attachment to technology as an inevi- 
tably liberating force, the naively opti- 
mistic assumption—which had already 
distorted Walter Benjamin’s famous 
“Reproduction” essay and the work of 
the most important artists of the twen- 
ties—that media technology could in- 
duce changes inside a sociopolitical 
framework without addressing the spe- 
cific interests and conditions of the indi- 
viduals within the political and eco- 
nomic ordering system. 

Typical of the technocratic idealists 
who fostered the cult of the gadget in the 
field of video art is Nam June Paik, who 
became the role model for contemporary 
video artists. Another typical figure of 
the late sixties—and equally a heroic 
pioneer of video art—was Gerry Schum, 
who initiated the first gallery that was 
exclusively committed to video art and 
that was supposed to serve the fine-arts 
collector and the museum institution on 
the one hand and, on the other, as a 
studio and producer of artists’ video 
works to be supplied to television sta- 
tions for broadcasting.' Needless to say, 
neither of Schum’s heroic and quixotic 
commitments were successful—in spite 
of his exceptional conviction and profes- 
sional devotion to the project. 

With regard to the traditional high- 
art apparatus and its distribution sys- 
tem, the project failed because private 
collectors could not be convinced that a 
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technically produced object in an artifi- 
cally limited or an unlimited edition 
might be worth collecting and that 
screening videotapes like home movies 
was the new form of representative cul- 
tural patronage. Now that works of art 
have been restored to their proper condi- 
tion as unique auratic objects, we know 
better that collecting is motivated not— 
in most instances—by the desire to com- 
municate and conserve cultural produc- 
tion but by the need to possess. Or if not 
alone to possess, then to gamble with the 
cultural fetish’s fortunes and misfor- 
tunes on the market. As for museums, 
they responded to the assault by video 
production as a mellowed follower of a 
once-virulent futurist threat, and grad- 
ually opened up and acquired and 
installed equipment for the continuous 
viewing of video work. Ultimately, some 
major institutions even developed de- 
partments for the collection and curato- 
rial administration of video work. Yet 
the institutions were soon to find out not 
only that the new technology presented 
considerable problems of operation and 
maintenance but also that the silent 
perpetuity of painting and sculpture in 
the galleries attracted growing au- 
diences, who in turn seemed to be rather 
disturbed by the presence of the televi- 
sion set in the museum. After all, the 
pilgrimage to the object of high art was 
not being made in order to be reminded 
of the barbarism of everyday life in the 
home and on the screen. 

Institutions of mass culture tempo- 
rarily made a liberal opening in the 
sixties for adventurers like Schum when 
his tapes by artists were in fact admitted 
for broadcasting on several occasions. 
The most appropriate was probably the 
proposal by the Dutch artist Jan Dibbets 
to broadcast a prerecorded image of a 
fireplace on network television for sev- 
eral minutes. Inevitably, the institu- 
tional managers found out that these 
artists’ ideas about television did not 
really agree with theirs or those of their 
audiences, let alone those of their adver- 
tising patrons. The best that could be 
hoped for at that time was a mutual 
exchange of tokenism between the insti- 
tutions of high and low culture and the 
myths that this would generate: that 
high culture was committing itself— 
once again—radically to the formation 
and technology of mass-cultural repre- 
sentation and that the mass-cultural 
institution was liberal and civilized 
enough to support the isolated and ailing 
high-art practices. The contradictions 
inherent in these myths were particu- 
larly evident on the level of video distri- 
bution and reception. While the com- 
mercial galleries of the sixties were 
attempting to make artists’ tapes attrac- 
tive as items for traditional collectors 
(hoping perhaps that a new collector’s 
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personality would develop, a fetishist 
without the object but with the appara- 
tus perhaps), they were also trying to 
maintain the radical stance of the video 
work as an “anti-artistic’” and “dema- 
terialized” carrier of visual and textual 
information and to keep the rental fees 
for this democratic tool of cultural 
instruction and entertainment suffi- 
ciently inexpensive to make it accessible 
to a broader public than fine art had 
hitherto allowed for. It seems by now 
that the few commercial operations 
engaged in video-art distribution that 
have survived the late-sixties adventure 
in media optimism have decided to keep 
sales and rental fees for videotapes high 
enough to compensate for illegal dub- 
bing and pirating of the tapes, which 
means that the rental of a videotape can 
easily be as expensive as that of a two- 
hour feature movie or a public lecture by 
an artist in an educational institution. 
Those who were involved in produc- 
tion in the sixties seem to have been 
unaware that video technology required 
and generated its own syntax and vocab- 
ulary and that the practices of mass- 
cultural institutions and high-cultural 
conventions were not so easily inte- 
grated. Often the results of artists’ 
involvement with the technique of video 
were rather peculiar hybrids that could 
just as easily have been produced with 
traditional film equipment. Only those 
artists who, like Dan Graham, Bruce 
Nauman, and Richard Serra, were 
explicitly involved in a phenomenologi- 
cal analysis of the viewers’ relationship 
to the sculptural construct and to the 
surrounding architectural container 
were successful in employing video tech- 
nology in its most essential and specific 
capacities of simultaneous recording 
and reproduction, feedback of image 
and sound, duration and delay of tempo- 
ral experience in the context of a sculp- 
tural installation. Although these artists 
were acutely aware of the unique and 
specific qualities of video technology for 
the purposes of their sculptural investi- 
gations, they deliberately ignored alto- 
gether the technology’s origin and con- 
tainment in the mass-cultural industry 
of television. This was only a typical 
instance of the modernists’ assumption 
that their perceptual and aesthetic 
investigation takes place in a socially 
and politically neutral field—the virtual 
space of art—and is all the more aston- 
ishing since the founder of video prac- 
tice in art, Nam June Paik, since 1965 
had always emphasized the interdepen- 
dence of the institutions of television and 
the avant-garde. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that interdependence was never 
subjected to a critical analysis, and Paik 
never addressed the political implica- 
tions of the ideological apparatus of 
television. This accounts for the fact 


that his ideas of resistance and subver- 
sion remained on the level of the anar- 
chic, playful opposition, countering the 
totalitarianism of the consciousness 
industry with the transformation of its 
technology into the gadget. 

The first artist of the generation of 
post-Minimal sculptors who really ad- 
dressed the issue of television as being 
inseparable from the usage of video 
technology was Richard Serra. After 
producing a number of video and film 
works that employed all of the medium’s 
specific potential for a temporal and 
spatial analysis of a viewer’s relation- 
ship to a sculptural process and con- 
struct, Serra produced a videotape that 
explicitly acknowledged the technique’s 
dependence on the institution of televi- 
sion: Television Delivers People.’ This 
tape not only referred to the ideological 
affiliation of the technology but also 
explicitly addressed a non-high-art au- 
dience, since it was intended for broad- 
cast television and it “spoke” to the 
television public rather than to the 
museum or gallery public. 


t some point the history of the 

relationship between the tradi- 
tional high-art avant-garde and the new 
video technology will have to be written. 
It will be surprising how many of the 
same grotesque features and problems 
that marked photography’s encounter 
with the high-art institutions in the nine- 
teenth century—the pretenses and disa- 
vowels, the mimicry and disguises— 
were also at work in the interrelation- 
ship of video technology and its artistic 
practitioners. 

One of the key figures in the develop- 
ment of post-Minimal video art is Dan 
Graham, who has employed video tech- 
nology since the late 1960s for the con- 
struction of sculptural situations. The 
term “situational aesthetics” was used 
at that time with various meanings, but 
it could be applied to Graham’s work to 
describe the multiplicity of its focus, 
dealing with the particular conditions of 
the site of the sculptural construction in 
terms of architectural space at the same 
time as with the psychological space 
generated by the interaction of the 
viewers with the construction itself, the 
behavior-space of audience and 
performers.’ 

Graham acknowledged his historical 
debt to the sculptors of Minimal art and 
the post-Minimal work explicitly; for 
the usage of video it was particularly in 
the work of Bruce Nauman that Gra- 
ham had recognized the technology’s 
peculiar and specific capacity to 
heighten an audience’s sense of the phe- 
nomenological interdependence of spa- 
tial, temporal, material, and perceptual 
elements that constituted in their total- 
ity the phenomenon that had been tradi- 


tionally referred to as “sculpture.” 
Thus, video technology provided the 
most accurate means for a true self- 
reflexivity of spatial conditions and tem- 
poral processes as required by advanced 
contemporary definition of the sculptu- 
ral experience. 

At the same time, video technology 
also provided the means for a different 
kind of self-reflexivity: the reflection of 
internal psychological and behavioral 
processes, be it those of the author or 
those of the audience. Against the 
legacy of a formalist ban on subject 
matter and subjectivity (as Greenberg 
had demanded, it had to be “avoided 
like the plague’) artists like Vito 
Acconci and Joan Jonas in the late six- 
ties employed video for the recording 
and transmission of psychological con- 
tent and subject matter, almost as if 
they wanted to resist not only that for- 
malist legacy but also the restriction to a 
pure phenomenological neutrality of 
behavior that Minimal art had at least 
admitted back into the discussion of 
aesthetic practice and experience. 

The impermanence of many of the 
installations by Nauman, Acconci, Gra- 
ham, and Jonas and the inevitably “dra- 
matic” qualities of an analytical 
approach to behavior processes led 
numerous critics to the discovery of a 
distinctly “theatrical” quality in the 
work of these artists, presumably a “the- 
ater of the conceptual” and of narcissis- 
tic self-reflection.* This misapprehen- 
sion originated in Michael Fried’s mis- 
reading of the insistence of Minimal 
artists on incorporating a phenomeno- 
logical reflection on audience participa- 
tion in terms of a traditional theatrical 
performance. Emphasis on the contin- 
gency and contiguity of the perceptual 
construct (with which Robert Morris, 
in, for example, his Mirrored Cubes of 
1964, had initiated a critique of the 
modernist notion of the autonomous 
space of sculpture) forms also the basis 
of the video work produced by these 
artists in the late sixties and early 
seventies. 

Unlike that of Nauman or Acconci, 
however, Graham’s work from the very 
beginning explicitly reflects on the con- 
dition that all video practice qua tech- 
nique is originating and ultimately con- 
tained in the dominant mass-cultural 
discourse of television. This would be 
best evidenced in a work from 1971, 
Project for a Local Cable TV,’ where 
one of Graham’s typical experiments to 
survey and record the dynamics and 
mechanics of an exchange between two 
individuals is linked to the community 
audience via cable network. The two 
individuals in this particular case have 
been instructed not to act out internal- 
ized modes of social role behavior—as in 
so many other earlier works of Gra- 


ham—but to act out two opposing view- 
points on issues of community concern. 
By feeding the opposing positions 
through permutations (each adversary 
assumes alternatingly the other’s posi- 
tion), the community is encouraged to 
respond and engage in an active mode of 
participation in the viewing and receiv- 
ing process of television. Although this 
work is clearly marked by the utopian 
thinking of the late sixties (in its media 
optimism and in its naiveté towards the 
apparatus of mass culture and the pow- 
ers that control it), it is also an outstand- 
ing example of a video work in which the 
three dimensions of video art and its 
unique and specific potentials are most 
clearly integrated. Whereas Acconci 
concentrated on video’s potential for 
feedback and mirror reflection and its 
psychological implications of self-reflec- 
tion, introspection, and the exemplary 
acting out of the imaginary worlds of 
self-projection and identification and 
Nauman restricted his installations to 
abstract formal and perceptual experi- 
ments that excluded psychological sub- 
ject matter beyond that of the psychol- 
ogy of perception of time and space, 
Graham clearly opts from the very 
beginning for video’s sociopolitical po- 
tential in every respect. On the level of 
the reflection of spatiotemporal phe- 
nomena, Graham’s works are conceived 
of as the containers of social interaction, 
never as pure sculptural constructs or 
aestheticized domains of neutrality and 
purity as they emerge at the same time 
at the West coast in post-Minimal sculp- 
ture. On the level of individual or inter- 
personal psychological reflection, Gra- 
ham emphasizes the dependence of 
individual psychic formations on social 
and political conditions rather than 
treating them as separate phenomena 
that occur in a space of behavior and 
intrapsychic reality disconnected from 
the conditions of reality. Finally, and 
most important for the subject of our 
discussion, Graham introduces the so- 
cial institution of the language forma- 
tion and of the technology that he 
employs directly into the conception of 
his projects and underlines within the 
video work its intricate and inevitable 
correlation with broadcast television. 


T he most complex and advanced 
work of this kind was produced by 
Dan Graham in collaboration with Dara 
Birnbaum in 1978: Local Television 
News Program Analysis for Public 
Access Cable Television.’ It is crucial 
both to recall the implications of this 
work in order to understand the changes 
that have occurred in current video 
practice (particularly in that of Graham 
and Birnbaum) and to clarify its by-now 
historical qualities in order to criticize 
its limitations and to underline its unful- 


filled radical potential, its relevance for 
contemporary thinking, which attempts 
to avoid these concerns. The most perti- 
nent and striking feature of the work is 
once again its media optimism and its 
belief that access to public broadcast 
television will be only a matter of time 
and proper organization and that the 
instrument of television could then be 
turned around from being the most pow- 
erful social institution of manipulation 
and control to becoming an instrument 
of self-determination, two-way commu- 
nication, exchange, and learning. 

The second historical feature of the 
work is its abstract relationship to its 
audience. It is certainly one of the most 
advanced works with regard to reflec- 
tions on audience conditions, but, para- 
doxically, it is also one of the most 
limited. The assumption that a televi- 
sion audience would be interested 
enough to submit itself willingly to a 
radical procedure of deconstruction and 
defamiliarization during its evening 
dosage of news mythology in order to 
recognize its own condition of ideologi- 
cal containment follows the century-old 
delusion of modernist enlightenment 
that aesthetic constructs have only to 
confront audiences with the perceptual 
and cognitive means of penetrating the 
layers of ideological mythification that 
mask the social and political conditions 
of everyday life to make them rediscover 
the underlying reality and to initiate the 
transition from the isolation of passive 
high-cultural consumption to an aes- 
thetics of instrumentality and active 
change. This modernist notion that the 
avant-garde could break down the isola- 
tion of high bourgeois culture and its 
institutionalization by introducing au- 
diences to mass-cultural subject matter 
in an unmediated form—and that this 
would engage the audiences of mass 
culture and disengage the bourgeois 
audiences’ claim to exclusive access to 
cultural knowledge and experience— 
was certainly still conditioning Gra- 
ham’s attempts in the early seventies to 
reflect upon audience conditions in his 
video work for television broadcast. As 
Bertolt Brecht struggling with precisely 
those problems in the thirties had 
argued, the “truth not only had to be 
beautiful, but also entertaining.” 

In his most recent video work Dan 
Graham seems to have altered his strat- 
egies altogether, and it seems that the 
reflections that initiated the changes 
engage in precisely those questions. 
First of all, and quite remarkably dif- 
ferent, Graham’s recent video work is no 
longer an installation project but “sim- 
ply” a pre-produced videotape entitled 
Rock My Religion (Fig. 1).’ Although 
this transition from situational sculpture 
installations to scripted and produced 
videotape with predefined subject mat- 
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Fig. 1 Jerry Lee Lewis, still from Dan 
Graham, Rock My Religion, 1983. 


ter is by no means necessarily a defini- 
tive change in Graham’s work, it cer- 
tainly indicates a drastic shift of 
concerns. 

One of the major implications in the 
abandonment of the modernist insis- 
tence on the material presence of an 
aesthetic construct (the facture of the 
painting, the sculptural objecthood) in 
favor of a system of representations that 
defines itself already by its distribution 
form as a reproduced and reproducible 
entity in a universe of technically repro- 
duced imagery (a step that all video 
artists make) is the denial of the exclu- 
sive validity of any unique artistic con- 
struct and the particular places reserved 
for these objects (museums, galleries, 
alternative spaces). Rather it opts for an 
aesthetic product that is multiple and 
diversified in its distribution and exhibi- 
tion contexts, that shifts its audiences at 
least potentially, and, most crucially, 
that addresses existing systems and 
mechanisms of representation, and that 
is not attempting to conjure up in social 
reality the individual instance of a 
“work” or an aesthetic solution. 

Yet what the work gains in universal- 
ity and potential audience access by 
inserting itself into the mass-cultural 
totality of floating representations, it 
loses in material specificity and contex- 
tual concreteness, the sources from 
which avant-garde high culture in 
modernism had traditionally drawn its 
capacity of resistance. These problem- 
atic qualities are inherent in Graham’s 
new video work as well. Although his 
subject matter is clearly a mass-cultural 
topic—the historical interrelationship of 
religious deviance, sexual abstinence, 
and the origins of ecstatic musical prac- 
tices in nineteenth-century America as 
the sources for contemporary Rock and 
Roll music—his approach and handling 
of the material is clearly marked by the 
individuality of an artist as author, and 
we are confronted with a highly subjec- 
tive reading of a history that may tell us 
more about present-day circumstances 
than about its historical material. The 
idiosyncratic and eclectic compilation of 
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the material in Graham’s subjective his- 
tory of the relationship between Rock 
and Roll and religion is highly original 
and it would be foolish to judge the 
results by the standard of academic his- 
torical research in the field of the history 
of religion or that of mass-cultural prac- 
tices of delirious consumption. Yet even 
if one grants the tape all the individual 
rights to select at will and compile at 
random from the complex history of that 
interrelationship in artistic bricolage 
manner, it also provokes a response to 
the subjectivity of the choice and the 
construction of that history resulting 
from it. Thus it is astonishing that Gra- 
ham should omit from his construction 
of the panorama of religious and musi- 
cal consumption any reference what- 
soever to the fact that this history cannot 
possibly be written without considering 
the contribution of the black working 
class and its musicians or reflecting on 
its cultural contribution in the context of 
its role as the traditionally exploited and 
oppressed proletarian class of American 
society. In the contemporary part of 
Graham’s analysis this historical omis- 
sion has its equivalent in the total oblit- 
eration of the basis of Rock and Roll in 
the apparatus of the culture industry. 
Although Graham’s main argument— 
that contemporary mass-cultural prac- 
tices have inherited and transformed the 
functions of the religious practices in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
America—is striking and convincing 


perhaps not all that new and original as 


the author may believe) and certainly 
provides the basis for a study of the 
history of the functions and formations 
of ideology, in particular the increase of 
irrationality under the rigid regimenta- 


1983. 


Fig. 2 Jim Morrison, The Doors, still from Dan Graham, Rock My Religion. 


tion of time, the rationalization of all 
experience, and the ensuing instrumen- 
talization of individuals according to the 
needs of industrial capital, it fails to 
recognize the impossibility of analyzing 
the subliminal subversive functions of 
mass culture (such as a resistance 
against the work ethic, against the func- 
tionalization of sexuality and the family 
order, the denial of prescribed and func- 
tionalized sexual role behavior), and 
even their manifest subversive qualities, 
without discussing at the same time how 
it is precisely the mythical quality of 
that supposed subversion and liberation 
that qualifies Rock music as a perpetual 
repetition of the same ritual (in analogy 
to the mythical rhythms of identity 
construction through fashion produc- 
tion) and as such as an inexhaustible 
source for industrial production and 
consumption. 

Despite the manifest shortcomings of 
Graham’s Rock My Religion, the phe- 
nomena of mass culture are here 
approached for the first time from a 
high-cultural vantage point that is radi- 
cally different from the traditional atti- 
tude of appropriation and quotation 
(Fig. 2). This attitude has been most 
adequately described by Thomas Crow 
in a recent essay as a continuous process 
of extraction, exploitation, and commer- 
cial redistribution.’ Mass-cultural phe- 
nomena are extracted by the vanguard 
from their context in order to inject 
ailing avant-garde representational sys- 
tems with a new air of radicality while 
initiating a process of control and con- 
tainment. Once absorbed into high cul- 
ture, the newly legitimized and legitim- 
izing mass-cultural practices can then 
be disseminated once again on the mar- 


ket (the recent fate of the graffiti move- 
ment would certainly confirm this 
theory). 

Graham’s approach does not follow 
the traditional high-art strategies of 
quotation, but attempts to develop a 
more complex documentary and facto- 
graphic method. Rather than skimming 
the surface of the mass-cultural phe- 
nomenon for the skill, the chill, and the 
gruesomely crude cultural substitutes of 
the lower classes (as is currently fash- 
ionable once again in painting), Gra- 
ham’s work attempts to construct a com- 
prehensive reading and an analysis of 
the history of the relations between reli- 
gion and Rock and Roll. Although it 
would be difficult for an academic histo- 
rian to agree with that model in every 
respect, it is also obvious that Graham’s 
original, idiosyncratic approach to the 
subject establishes relationships be- 
tween phenomena that will become the 
subjects for the more systematic and 
academic forms of mass-cultural studies 
for the future. In particular, his selec- 
tion of the figure of Ann Lee, the 
English working-class woman who emi- 
grated to the United States in search of 
religious freedom to become the founder 
of the Shaker movement, as the focal 
point of his historical background of the 
origins of Rock and Roll and his selec- 
tion of Patti Smith as her contemporary 
working-class correlative heroine posi- 
tion the work in a direct affiliation with 
contemporary questions concerning the 
roll of class and of gender and sexual 
politics in the definition of cultural pro- 
duction. Further, in the tape’s emphasis 
on the subject of religion we find as 
much reflection on the conditions of the 
present as we find attempts at a histori- 
cal analysis. And finally, in Graham’s 
reflection on the history of the counter- 
culture movement of the sixties one rec- 
ognizes a reflection of the conditions of 
contemporary reality (that is, the age of 
Reagan and the dominant modes of neo- 
conservative thinking) through the 
strategies of reconsidering the histori- 
cally unfulfilled potential of the recent 
past. 

Having been produced with an 
incredibly low budget, the sixty-minute 
tape does not measure up to the stan- 
dards of broadcast television (and even 
if it did technically, it is highly dubious 
whether this unorthodox, methodologi- 
cal synthesis of Horkheimer/Adorno, 
Benjamin, Foucault, and Lacan would 
be acceptable to public-broadcasting 
channels). More problematic, however, 
is the fact that the author of the tape 
does not seem to have considered at all 
who the actual audience of the tape 
could be. 

It is clear that the tape Rock My 
Religion fits neither the program of the 
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“cultural” channels that broadcast 
Masterpiece Theatre nor the channels 
that pipe MTV to the adolescent con- 
sumers of industrial music. Nor would 
Graham maintain at this time the typi- 
cal art-world myth of finding new 
audiences in the clubs and discos of the 
city where giant video screens fill the 
voids between sets—a myth that a num- 
ber of video artists propagated seriously 
for a while as an answer to the insup- 
portable ghettoization of video work in 
the art-world institutions. While the 
audience for Graham’s work is therefore 
unspecific—and that is clearly problem- 
atic—it is at least shifting and diffuse, 
and the work is potentially open to non- 
art-world audiences, neither fixed in its 
distribution form nor exclusively con- 
tained in one particular institutional 
apparatus. 


T o what degree contemporary video 
art oscillates between mass-cul- 
tural formations (the technological and 
the ideological apparatus of television, 
whose language critique and knowledge 
production video art aspires to become) 
and the high-cultural formation of 
avant-garde art (the institutional and 
discursive apparatus whose traditional 
limitations video claims to supersede, 
yet to which it is intricately bound) has 
recently become evident in the work of 
Dara Birnbaum. She is one of the artists 
who emerged in the context of the early 
seventies to become exclusively involved 
in video work. Through her early aware- 
ness of the work of Bruce Nauman, Vito 
Acconci, and Dan Graham, she came to 
understand the shortcomings of a video 


Fig. 3 Dara Birnbaum, Technology/Transformation: Wonder Woman, 1978, still 


practice that remained inside the tradi- 
tional boundaries of the art-world insti- 
tutions of private collection, gallery, and 
museum; and it was partially through 
the collaboration with Dan Graham on 
the Local Television News Program 
Analysis that the focus for a video prac- 
tice addressing the conventions of televi- 
sion was set. At the same time it is 
evident that Birnbaum’s work is firmly 
grounded in her experience as an artist 
and her education as an architect and 
that her approach to the imagery, tech- 
nology, and ideology of mass culture has 
its historical origins in the attitude of 
Pop artists like Andy Warhol and Roy 
Lichtenstein. As she once stated, she 
“wants to define the language of video in 
relation to the institution of television in 
the way Buren and Asher had defined 
the language of painting and sculpture 
in relation to the institution of the 
museum.” 

Since her first video tape, Technolo- 
gy/Transformation: Wonder Woman 
(1978-79) (Fig. 3), Birnbaum has con- 
sistently used the strategies of quotation 
and montage as they had been provided 
by the avant-garde conventions of Dada, 
collage, and Pop art. The material that 
she quoted were excerpts from popular 
broadcast television selected according 
to genre and iconic significance as well 
as according to the hidden dominance of 
the technological device by which the 
particular segment of quotation was 
marked. Thus the tapes, which run an 
average seven minutes, are clearly struc- 
tured around the central categories of 
sitcom and soap opera, commercials and 
game shows, live broadcast and serial 
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stereotype television material. Equally 
selective emphasis is put on the devices 
of television itself, since each tape by 
Birnbaum seems almost to distill the 
essence of the standard television strate- 
gies by excluding all other aspects (nar- 
rative, sequentiality, combination, and 
simultaneous operation of various de- 
vices). In this rigorous reduction of the 
syntax, grammar, vocabulary, and 
genres of the language of commercial 
television does Birnbaum’s work follow 
the procedures of deconstruction as they 
were developed in the context of mod- 
ernist collage and montage work, and 
the effects of her application of these 
high-art strategies are stunning: reveal- 
ing to the viewer that the apparatus of 
television conveys its ideological mes- 
sage as much by its formal strategies 
and its technique as by its manifest 
subject matter. 

The formal strategies of Birnbaum’s 
tapes seemed obvious: addressing an art- 
world audience through the quotation of 
Pop art conventions and simultaneously 
as a general reflection on the conditions 
of contemporary video practice, the 
work directed attention to the governing 
media in mass culture and the techno- 
logical sophistication with which these 
operate. In this juxtaposition Birnbaum 
also delivered criteria (if only by impli- 
cation) that defined the standards of 
reflection on contemporary art practice 
in general: its relative limitations, its 
institutional boundaries, its traditional 
production procedures. At the same 
time, however, Birnbaum’s work seemed 
to move out into a different context 
altogether. For one thing, it clearly 
seemed to approach new and different 
audiences since the ideal place for the 
distribution of her video work would be 
the television set itself: inside the lan- 
guage and inside the distribution as well 
as inside the institution of television 
would the quotation and deconstruction 
of television be most successful, and 
they would effectively dismantle the 
totality of television ideology. 

In her most recent videotape, how- 
ever, Birnbaum has taken an utterly 
different approach, one that may make 
us even reconsider our assumptions 
about her earlier work. The Damnation 
of Faust: Evocation (1983) (Fig. 4) 
seems to have originated in the desire to 
distance herself from a premature iden- 
tification of her practice as one of appro- 
priation of pirated TV imagery and a 
reduction of her work to the seemingly 
one-dimensional critical engagement 
with television. It seems to have been 
further motivated by the desire to turn 
her back on the questioning of avant- 
garde’s relationship to mass culture and 
seems to argue for a renewed exclusive 
attachment of contemporary artistic 
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practice to the history of bourgeois high 
culture. 

Although there would seem at first to 
be no problem in a contemporary 
attempt to reconstruct a version of the 
Faust legend (the puppet show, the 
poetic drama, the opera—whichever 
version Birnbaum might claim to have 
had in mind), the affiliation with the 
subject in Birnbaum’s work remains on 
the level of the title alone (unless one 
would consider the repeated images of a 
young woman reading a book, looking 
out of the window earnestly, sitting in 
the wind and reeds an adequate repre- 
sentation of a contemporary female 
Faust version). The rest of the tape 
consists of footage that was recorded in 
the Italian section of Soho, and it shows 
children in a playground, on swings and 
benches behind wire mesh, with one 
adolescent girl receiving explicit camera 
attention since she seems to be a prema- 
ture victim of the socially enforced, 
female narcissistic desire for self-display 
in the behavioral and physiognomic 
terms that the apparatuses of advertis- 
ing and television provide. Although 
Birnbaum’s sense for these intricate 
connections is exceptional, her capacity 
to observe and reveal them seems to 
have been overpowered here by her ten- 
dency to identify sentimentally with the 
luring cliché of youthful beauty. The 
meaningless imagery of Birnbaum’s foo- 
tage has been subjected to an editing 
process that seems to have been moti- 
vated by a primary obsession to apply 
every single electronic computerized 
editing device as extensively as possible 
and with more sophistication and aes- 
thetic bravura than the industry would 
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ever be able to muster. Drop wipes of all 
kinds, colored linear splits, and, in par- 
ticular, fan wipes seem to have caught 
Birnbaum’s vision as infinitely fascinat- 
ing visual operations. Although she 
claims that it is from the tradition of 
nineteenth-century japonisme that she 
received the idea to use these electronic 
editing gadgets and the formal play that 
they allow for, it remains at first opaque 
why japonisme would enter a contempo- 
rary videotape or what the connection 
between Faust (be it that of Goethe, 
Gounod, Berlioz, or Delacroix—to men- 
tion the historical adaptations that come 
close to the rise of japonisme) and Japa- 
nese woodcuts could possibly mean. 

Birnbaum does not seem to realize 
that her obsession with “state-of-the- 
art” editing technology and the newest 
devices and tricks of computer-gener- 
ated and controlled electronic imagery 
brings her work dangerously close to 
that kind of contemporary video produc- 
tion that has made it all along its prime 
ambition to produce the most advanced 
technocratic art of the state. The video 
work of Sanborn-Fitzgerald would be an 
example of the kind of work produced by 
“artists” who have become voluntary 
members of a corporate claque that has 
the smartness to perform (not the intelli- 
gence to understand) Baudrillard’s ob- 
servation that the time has long since 
passed when ideology was conveyed by 
political means and that it is now in the 
visual and linguistic coding systems 
where the affirmation of ruling ideology 
can most successfully be enforced. 

The violent aestheticization of the 
viewers’ gaze by the absolute fetishiza- 
tion of the technical gadget (competing 


with and delivering to the advanced 
practices of advertisement design and 
the superpower of special effects in com- 
mercial film) seems in Birnbaum’s 
recent tape directed at a successful entry 
into broadcast television itself. Yet no 
longer does this move seem to be moti- 
vated by the need to transgress the 
boundaries of a false exclusivity of high 
culture or to criticize the ideological 
power of television within its own lan- 
guage; it now appears to be motivated by 
the compulsion to enter that system and 
to become compatible with it, to con- 
struct a smooth transition from one 
sphere to the next that eliminates even 
the memory of the differences that 
might have once existed between cul- 
tural production and cultural industry. 
It seems, to put it polemically, that if 
given a chance, Birnbaum would con- 
sider it an honor to redesign and produce 
in a more aesthetically satisfying style a 
few spots or a few snippets for MTV’s 
growing supermarket of industrial mus- 
ic. Only at first glance does Faust in its 
apparent commitment to high-cultural 
subject matter of the bourgeois past 
(after all, that is the subject of Goethe’s 
Faust: the rise and formation of the 
bourgeois personality) oppose that liqui- 
dation of the qualitative differences 
between aesthetic practice and cultural 
industry. On closer reading—or re- 
peated viewing—the originally unfa- 
thomable reference to the Faust legend 
(which is, as actual subject, all but 
absent from the tape) as well as the 
incoherent and incomprehensible junc- 
tion of the Faust subject with late- 
nineteenth-century japonisme become 
clearer. (Once again the paraphrase of 
that phenomenon is so vague that it is 
not even clear whether Birnbaum actu- 
ally refers to the Japanese woodcut 
designs and their spatial and graphic 
ordering systems themselves in order to 
construct a striking antecedent for her 
own graphic and spatial structuring of 
the video image by means of new editing 
technology or whether she actually 
wants to establish a reference to the 
reception of these techniques in late- 
nineteenth-century French Postimpres- 
sionist and Symbolist art and to relate 
her own current artistic practice to that 
history and the japonisme tradition.) 

In the same manner that The Damna- 
tion of Faust orients itself in its deploy- 
ment of advanced technology to the suc- 
cessful entry into the institution of 
television (if as nothing else, then at 
least as a source of examples of a stylish 
and sophisticated usage of technology 
that the mindless managers of the indus- 
try are always eager to pick up from 
artists in order to glamorize their per- 
petual repetition of the same), it orients 
itself—in its pretense to high-cultural 


subject matter and to the legacy of 
exotic and high-cultural painterly and 
graphic techniques of composition and 
design—to the institution of the mu- 
seum (and by implication the art-world 
distribution systems at large). Here the 
reaffirmation of the hegemony of tradi- 
tional modes of painterly and sculptural 
production and their outright affirma- 
tion of the unquestionable hegemony of 
a fetishized notion of an immutable 
high-culture continuity has reemerged 
and taken a dominant, not to say exclu- 
sive, position. It is as a precise parallel to 
the strategies employed by these artists 
that the willful and meaningless quota- 
tion and assemblage of high-cultural 
subject matter in Birnbaum’s videotape 
becomes understandable: to assert at 
this moment the unproblematic, con- 
tinued hegemony of the high-cultural 
tradition (its subject matter, its produc- 
tion procedures, its distribution form, its 
reception processes, its audiences, and 
its institutions). This seems to be the 
only artistic strategy available to insti- 
tute artistic production in a position and 
a discourse of power (as opposed to one 
of marginality, institutional—not to 
mention market—neglect, inefficacy, 
and isolation from the mainstream of 
cultural support). 

Birnbaum’s earlier work deserves 
credit for having approached the dialec- 
tic between the barbarism of mass cul- 
ture and the autocratic elitism of high 
culture, a dialectic that has marked the 
entire history of modernism and reflects 
the essential problem of bourgeois class 
society’s division of labor, but it is—at 
least on the grounds of this tape— 
becoming obvious where her orientation 
will lead her work. Admittedly, the tape 
has been declared to be the “prologue” 
for a long work consisting of several 
parts, and it may be premature to judge 
it. But since it has been shown as an 
independent unit of the Faust project by 
Birnbaum on many occasions, one must 
assume that it represents the author’s 
ideas and strategies adequately on its 
own. Her ideas seem far from any 
attempt to counteract the desublimation 
by the mass-cultural formations by 
insisting on the historical potential of 
bourgeois culture as a bastion against 
the destruction of individuality (an atti- 
tude that many artists have developed as 
a practice of resistance, most convinc- 
ingly the films of Daniéle Huillet and 
Jean-Marie Straub or, in the visual 
art’s, the work of Marcel Broodthaers). 
But this resistance demands more than 
the simplistic propping of contemporary 
practice with fragments from the history 
of high culture—more than using the 
rubble of high-cultural history as barri- 
cades for the defense of class interest 
and privileges—incorporated in the out- 


moded production procedures and 
iconography of contemporary neofigu- 
rative painting and sculpture with which 
Birnbaum tries to compete. By aligning 
her video imagery to the aesthetic 
demands that these artists supply with 
goods (ironically, when it comes to 
graphic and chromatic expressivity, the 
traditional modes are far superior to 
even the most audacious gadgets that 
Birnham’s editing introduces) and by 
succumbing to the pressure of the cul- 
tural apparatus (as one that mediates 
the pressure of the other ideological 
formations in society) to reaffirm and 
reconstitute the old hierarchical value 
systems that the reception of the history 
of high-bourgeois culture seems to pro- 
vide, Birnbaum betrays the original 
impact of her own work and its far- 
ranging potential as well as the inherent 
possibilities of contemporary video prac- 
tice in general: to produce a language of 
critique and resistance, to represent the 
interests of audiences subjected to the 
totalitarianism of the television indus- 
try, and to interfere within the elusive 
isolationism of high-cultural privileges. 


T he questions of audience address 
and audience specificity, but most 
of all the question of enlarging the scope 
of a public that is approached in the 
essentially public medium of video, were 
recently developed further in a collabo- 
rative work that Jenny Holzer organized 
on the occasion of the 1984 presidential 
elections. I should say from the start 
that although I think that this project 
tackled these questions more success- 
fully than any other contemporary video 
work that I am aware of, it also deliv- 
ered the proof that a resolution of these 
problems is not to be achieved by aes- 
thetic or technological means alone. 
Holzer’s project certainly took the claim 
of many video artists seriously: to 
engage in a dialogue with a public that is 
not a public of gallery-going specialists 
focusing on the questions of a special- 
ized industry of high culture. Holzer for 
this purpose organized the rental and 
installation of a large truck designed to 
display messages on a thirty-foot video 
screen (a Mitsubishi screen comparable 
to those being installed in baseball sta- 
diums to give viewers instant close-ups, 
slow motions, and replays of the action). 
This Sign on a Truck,'° as Holzer 
entitled the project, was installed on two 
different days in two different central 
locations in midtown and downtown 
Manhattan before Election Day, dis- 
playing more than thirty prerecorded 
messages and images by artists and 
authors as well as direct interviews that 
Holzer and her collaborators had con- 
ducted in the street, asking passersby 
about their political concerns and opin- 
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ions. The project also encouraged, dur- 
ing open microphone sessions, the direct 
interference and participation of the 
viewers in the process of forming a 
visual and verbal representation of the 
political reality of the viewers (Fig. 5). 

As much as this project seems to be a 
successful continuation of the agitprop 
techniques of the Soviet avant-garde in 
their usage of agit-trains, boats, and 
trucks employed for the instruction of 
the illiterate masses of post-Revolution- 
ary Russia and as much as it seems to 
integrate contemporary technology suc- 
cessfully with the needs of the late- 
capitalist urban public and its peculiar 
forms of illiteracy, the work also 
revealed considerable problems. 

In the same way that Brecht’s famous 
dictum emphasized that statements 
about the reality of the Krupp factory 
can no longer be made by simply photo- 
graphing the buildings’ facades and that 
an accompanying constructed text is 
necessary to reconstruct the reality that 
has moved into the “functional,” it is 
nowadays a false assumption that a rep- 
resentation of political views and reali- 
ties on the mind of the populace could be 
obtained by a quest for a direct expres- 
sion, by polling statements in the street. 
This idea of a “publicness” of opinion 
and direct self-representation, its claim 
for the dimension of an unmediated 
spontaneity and directness of expres- 
sion, is in itself responsible for enhanc- 
ing the mythical distortion of the reality 
of the “public.” Without an artificial 
construction that accompanies the spon- 
taneous representation of the collective 
consciousness, we shall be confronted 
simply with the voices of the ideological 
state apparatuses as they have been 
internalized, the synthesis of prejudice 
and propaganda, of aggressive igno- 
rance and repression, of cowardice and 
opportunism that determine the mind of 
the so-called public (especially the white 
middle-class public, as Holzer’s tapes 
showed abundantly). The artifical con- 
struction—Brecht’s idea of the cap- 
tion—is crucial to make the distortion of 
collective thought evident both to those 
who are constituted by it and to those 
who contemplate its representation on 
Holzer’s video screen in the Sign on a 
Truck so that they may recognize and 
understand their own conditions: that 
the systematic depoliticization of the 
individual, the constant deprivation of 
information and of educational tools, 
cannot be compensated for by the 
enforcement of consumption. 

It would be naive, however, to assume 
that the ambivalence of Holzer’s instal- 
lation work was only the logical outcome 
of her commitment to the notion of a 
popular spontaneity, the notion of a pop- 
ulace that essentially knows what is 
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Fig. 5 Tena Holzer: Open Mike, at «Sign on Truck, 1984, 
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Fig. 6 Vito Acconci’s contribution to Jenny Holzer’s Sign on a Truck, 1984. 


right and what is wrong if it is only given 
the proper means of direct self-expres- 
sion. This anarchistic trust in the collec- 
tive mind as being innately democratic, 
concerned with its environment and 
social equality and justice, has long 
become a myth that itself functions to 
protect us from insight into the actual 
operations to which the collective mind 
is subjected. An overwhelming number 
of the people who were interviewed by 
Holzer during the open-mike sessions, as 
well as during the interviews that she 
and other participants conducted in the 
street before the installation of Sign ona 
Truck, turned out to be fervent support- 
ers of Ronald Reagan. Thus some mes- 
sages emanating from the sign could be 
perceived as part of a pro-Reagan cam- 


paign while other sections could not be 
mistaken for anything but compelling 
arguments and statements against the 
reelection of Reagan (the best example 
being Vito Acconci’s exceptionally strik- 
ing videotape- and sound montage) 
(Fig. 6). This liberal ambivalence was in 
fact an accurate reflection of the fund- 
ing conditions that had enabled Holzer 
to deploy this spectacular video device in 
the first place: in order to receive the 
public funding necessary for the 
extremely high rental fee of the truck 
(funding was provided by the New York 
State Council on the Arts as well as the 
city government’s Public Projects in the 
Arts) Holzer had to commit herself to a 
project that did not engage directly in 
the support of one particular political 
opinion or party. 


Although Holzer’s organizational 
success in raising these funds deserves 
admiration as much as her installation 
deserves recognition for setting new 
standards for what art in public places 
should currently do if it wants to merit 
its claim to operate in the public sphere, 
one must also, in a sense, regard these as 
limitations in order to point out the 
actual contradictions within which cur- 
rent political art practice sees itself con- 
tained. On the one hand, the success of 
the work clearly depended on the pres- 
ence of the megatechnology: only this 
apparatus could stop people in the 
streets and make them as much as listen 
to a politically controversial argument 
that departed from the daily “neutrali- 
ty” of media reportage. And this techno- 
logical spectacle, which guaranteed the 
work’s access to the public sphere in the 
streets of New York, could be afforded 
only with the help of funding agencies 
that imposed political constraints on the 
project. In the same manner that the 
traditional exclusivity of the work of art 
in the confines of the museum and the 
gallery had to be questioned, the myth of 
a new public audience that can be 
unconditionally addressed has to be 
examined in all aspects that actually 
condition audiences. 


M artha Rosler’s most recent video 
work, A Simple Case for Torture 
(1983) (Fig. 7) embodies in many 
respects an attitude exactly opposite 
that of Holzer’s Sign on a Truck. Rosler 
does not rely on an unfathomable 
domain of political common sense in her 
audiences but, quite to the contrary, 
confronts the viewer/listener with the 
seemingly unbearable request to pay 
attention for sixty-one minutes to the 
kind of political information and histori- 
cal detail that the American television 
viewer or newspaper reader is never 
exposed to. Thus, Rosler gives her view- 
ers a sense of the /abor of representa- 
tion, the labor necessary to disentangle 
fragments of knowledge and sociopoliti- 
cal truth from the totality of myth and 
ideology that constitutes the nature of 
daily experience. Rosler seems to have 
learned this approach from the film- 
makers Daniéle Huillet and Jean-Marie 
Straub, who also demand from the 
viewer participation in the laborious 
reconstruction of consciousness and his- 
torical experience in an immensely 
delayed observation process. 

This delay, committed as much to the 
construction of memory and conscious- 
ness as to the material analysis of the 
political reality of the present moment, 
originates in a careful distinction 
between the representation and the 
materiality of history. In the same man- 
ner as Huillet and Straub (and in the 
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way suggested by Bertolt Brecht) Rosler 
engages the viewers in the parallel 
labors of dialectical examination: to 
imbue the raw facts of history with 
theoretical insight and to anchor the 
theoretical knowledge in factual history. 
This approach provokes in the viewers 
an intensity of resistance and deferral by 
which they can gauge the degree to 
which myth and ideology (and the low 
and short attention span in which these 
have trained their perceptual and inner- 
vative system) have become constitutive 
parts of their personality. To what 
extent we depend on the comfort of 
distortion that ideology employs by pro- 
viding us with a “natural” selection of 
interested facts that confirm the legiti- 
macy of the views and conditions within 
which we are held becomes obvious in 
the confrontation with Rosler’s slow- 
moving and didactic tape. It is precisely 
against this “naturalness” of ideology 
that Rosler’s most recent videotape 
works on the viewer in a manner that is 
adequate to the subject of torture. If 
successful (i.e., if the viewers actually 
develop the patience that is necessary to 
watch this often repetitive and litany- 
like presentation), the work can also 
develop a different kind of resistance: 
one that gives the viewer almost a physi- 
ological aversion to be further subjected 
to the naturalization of ideology, to the 
depoliticization of history, and to the 
growing deprivation and withdrawal of 
actual political information in everyday 
life that generate the conditions of a 
collective state of anomie and amnesia. 
It is quite appropriate therefore that 
Rosler’s tape on torture begins with the 
reproduction of a William Bailey paint- 
ing on the cover of Newsweek carrying 


the headline “Art imitates life,” an 
image showing us a bare-breasted young 
woman (Portrait of S.) who has been 
forced by the artist into a position of 
exposure to male scopophilia. Thus 
Rosler establishes instantly the histori- 
cal connections that exist between this 
kind of ideological violence and the cor- 
relative of political reality; as she puts it: 
“Realism has become a word for 
hawks.” Departing from a cultural 
reflection on the current rediscovery of 
traditional practices of representation in 
painting, she reveals them as the cul- 
tural forces of legitimation for a political 
reality that is the actual subject of her 
study. At the same time, she reclaims 
the strategies and history of Realism as 
the basis for her own work by emphasiz- 
ing, from the start that “Realism” cur- 
rently cannot simply be abandoned to 
the fashionable rediscovery of the tradi- 
tions of figurative painting. (The “real- 
ism” of the Baileys and Fischls profits 
parasitically from the myth of a past in 
which painting still had a subject and a 
commitment to carry, a past when even 
Hopper could still perform some of the 
functions of Realism’s historical pro- 
gram of the nineteenth century, however 
inadequate and insufficient the tools of 
the “realist” painter had obviously 
already become in the 1930s and 
1940s—the phase to which the contem- 
porary generation refers in cynical para- 
phrase and parody.) Rosler’s video work 
engages the viewer in a reflection on the 
different necessities that realism cur- 
rently has to confront if it wants to take 
the legacy of realistic practice seriously 
and if it wants to approach the reality of 
contemporary existence aesthetically. 
She makes it clear that primarily this 
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contemporary realism is involved in the 
analysis of the common practices of 
mediating and managing conscious- 
ness/representations—a field in which 
art can be uniquely competent, much 
more so certainly than in a direct inter- 
ference with political realities (or anon- 
ymous audiences’ voting decisions). 

Phrased in a paradox, one could argue 
that the referent of Rosler’s realism is 
the impervious and elusive materiality 
of ideology. For this, an essay by an 
American philosophy professor, Mi- 
chael Levin, published under the head- 
ing “My Turn” in the pages of News- 
week serves as a striking example, and it 
constitutes the key document in Ros- 
ler’s examination. In this essay, Levin 
argues for the legalization of torture and 
its application under certain extreme 
circumstances that he invents, with 
revealingly outrageous fantasies (e.g., a 
man holding Manhattan hostage with 
an atomic bomb). Rosler goes almost 
line for line through this contemporary 
document (its peculiar language forma- 
tion of the neoconservative of the Rea- 
gan era will require additional attention 
by language analysts) and juxtaposes 
the wild paranoid fantasies of the phi- 
losopher about a peaceful American 
society of mothers and children that is 
surrounded by terrorists to the actual 
realities of the “real terror network” of 
the American-supported-and-directed 
terrorism in Central and Latin America. 
The philosopher’s fantasies of the Man- 
hattan mother whose child is held hos- 
tage by an atom-bomb-swinging terror- 
ist (the kind of situation, the philosopher 
argues, where a legal basis for state- 
authorized torture would be required) is 
confronted in Rosler’s tape with the 
realities of hundreds and thousands of 
women in Central and Latin America 
who have actually lost their sons to 
torturers and death squads or have 
themselves been subjected to torture by 
the US-backed regimes of Chile, El Sal- 
vador, and Guatemala, or the Nicara- 
guan contras. At no point are the view- 
ers left in doubt about the artificiality of 
the construction that they are watching 
(or about the well-researched facticity 
of the information that this construction 
conveys). 

Employing strategies of defamiliari- 
zation that are very effective in con- 
fronting the viewers with the necessity 
of reconstructing consciousness and of 
understanding political reality for them- 
selves at every given moment, Rosler 
demonstrates that it cannot be the 
videotape’s function to operate as a one- 
time aesthetical substitute for the con- 
tinuous labor of representation-con- 
struction. Layers of information (such 
as simultaneous voice-over, character- 
generated rolling textual information, 
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Fig. 8 Martha Rosler, still from A Simple Case for Torture, 1983. 


and visual imagery) are compressed 
often into an almost inextricable net- 
work that clearly does not consider a 
didactic agitprop approach as its only 
mode of operation or trust the straight- 
forward “documentation” of political 
and historical facts (a task that a video 
work would be uniquely qualified to 
fulfill). Frequently, the overwhelming 
impact of the factual information pre- 
sented is countered with calm panning 
shots along the Manhattan skyline or 
across the stacks of books providing the 
historical, political, and theoretical 
information that has entered or deter- 
mined the tape. These apparently 
“meaningless” images, in their rhyth- 
mic recurrence, not only structure the 
viewers’ attention into phases of con- 
frontation with an overload of informa- 
tion and phases of a visual relief but 
return the role of the active, productive 
part in the construction of the represen- 
tation itself to the viewer as an explicit 
suggestion to confront the apparent 
mutability of a monolithic reality with 
the efforts necessary to its comprehen- 
sion. These devices (again reminiscent 
of Huillet and Straub’s techniques, as, 
for example, in their History Lessons’ 
traveling shots of Rome) grow in inten- 
sity by their simple repetition and ulti- 
mately assume metaphoric qualities in 
which the difficulty and the necessity to 
represent political reality at all in an 
aesthetic construction are reflected in a 
dialectic of speechless facticity and art- 
less knowledge. 

In some instances the tape’s con- 
structed artificiality (as opposed to what 
could easily be misperceived as an 
attempt at a political documentary) is 


even more emphatically pronounced: we 
see Rosler play with toy tanks that she 
runs across and over a pile of books, for 
example, and, most poignantly, some- 
one’s fingertips shuffle a tiny, awk- 
wardly cut crown of gold paper across 
the portrait photograph of the philso- 
pher who advocated in Newsweek the 
legalization of torture, trying to place it 
on his head (Fig. 8). This striking 
image, which seems to have emerged 
directly out of Benjamin’s reflections on 
the loss of reason under the weight of 
power, crowns the philosopher who has 
prostituted his discipline to the uncondi- 
tional support of ruling-class power with 
the fool’s cap. At the same time, this 
image is so haunting in its grotesque 
qualities of shrunken and miniaturized 
artifice that it instantly reminds us of 
another condition: in current artistic 
production, any element that reclaims 
access to the imagery of the myth or the 
high-cultural past is not associating 
itself with the meaning that these myths 
and art practices might have once had, 
but pledges allegiance to the economic 
and political powers that are now barri- 
caded behind the defense of the cultural 
legacy of history and “civilization.” 

The torturous length of Rosler’s tape, 
along with the barrage of information 
that it releases in highly condensed 
acoustical and visual structures as well 
as—and most likely this is the strongest 
feature still—the actual historical and 
political information that the tape con- 
veys, makes the viewer return to reality 
after sixty-one minutes in a frame of 
mind that invites not an easy reconcilia- 
tion but rather an irritation that recog- 
nizes the same ideological mechanisms 


to be operative in every daily detail. It 
depends on the viewers, obviously, to 
what tasks they put their newly won 
discomfort in reality and the defamiliar- 
ization from its all-encompassing 
totality. 

Unlike Rosler’s previous video work 
Secrets from the Street, which was 
much more specific in its address of a 
downtown San Francisco audience 
(where the tape was shot and subse- 
quently exhibited in a community cen- 
ter), A Simple Case for Torture does 
not address a particular audience (other 
than its obvious first audience, the edu- 
cated middle class). In a public installa- 
tion (such as the tape’s first showing at 
the Whitney Biennial in 1983), this 
most complicated and lengthy of Ros- 
ler’s video works to date is bound to lose 
large parts of its audience very quickly 
(certainly the meditative paint gazers 
first). This seems to be the really prob- 
lematic aspect of Rosler’s tape, and in a 
way the opposite problem of Jenny 
Holzer’s populist installation. What 
Holzer’s work lacked in complexity and 
political specificity, in factual informa- 
tion that could actually provide a 
moment of public counterinformation, 
Roslers supplies to such a degree that it 
is almost inevitable that the tape will not 
hold its audience for more than fifteen 
minutes at the most (many people dur- 
ing the Whitney installation walked 
away much sooner than that). This 
seems to suggest only that Rosler is 
unaware that people who visit an exhibi- 
tion might simply be unable to sit in 
front of a video monitor for more than 
thirty minutes; we cannot assume that it 
indicates a reluctance on Rosler’s part to 
tackle the seemingly unresolvable con- 
flict between the construction of con- 
sciousness and the construction of new 
audiences in contemporary aesthetic 
practice. 


Notes 
This article was completed in December 1984. 

1 For a documentation of Gerry Schum’s activi- 
ties and the videotapes that he produced, see: 
Gerry Schum, exh. cat. Stedelijk Museum, 
Amsterdam, 1982. 


2 Richard Serra’s Television Delivers People is 
documented in the catalogue Castelli-Sonna- 
bend Video Tapes and Films. New York, 1974, 
p. 191. For a discussion of the videotapes and 
films by Richard Serra, see: Annette Michel- 
son, Richard Serra, and Clara Weyergraf, “An 
Interview,” October, 10 (Fall 1979). 


3 Dan Graham’s video works have been collected 
in his book, Video-Architecture-Television, 
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1979. 


4 See: Robert Pincus-Witten, “Theater of the 
Conceptual,” and “Vito Acconci and the Con- 
ceptual Performance,” Postminimalism, New 
York, 1977, pp. 186 ff. and 143 ff. 


5 Graham (cited n. 3), pp. 63 ff. 
6 Ibid., pp. 72 ff. 


7 Dan Graham’s videotape Rock My Religion 
was produced by the Moderna Museet Stock- 
holm in 1982. Various essays by Dan Graham 
discuss the project in detail. See: “Rock Reli- 
gion,” Artists Architecture, exh. cat. Institute 
of Contemporary Art, London, 1983, pp. 80 f.; 
and Dan Graham, exh. cat., Kunsthalle Bern, 
1984, passim. 


8 See: Thomas Crow, “Modernism and Mass 
Culture in the Visual Arts,” Modernism and 
Modernity, Halifax, 1983, pp. 215 ff. 


9 For an extensive discussion of Birnbaum’s ear- 
lier work, see my essay “Appropriation and 
Montage: Allegorical Procedures in Contempo- 
rary Art,” Artforum (September 1982), pp. 
43 ff. 


10 A complete listing of the participating artists in 
Holzer’s project was published in Art in Amer- 
ica (January 1985), p. 88. 
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